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English colonies, and of the indentured labor system which replaced 
it in the West Indies and in British Guiana. It may be queried 
whether he does not throw too rosy a light on the system of im- 
ported contract labor, but the facts themselves are undeniably 
valuable. Another chapter deals with the " Solution of the Labor 
Problem by the Dutch," through the so-called "culture-system." 
This, although considerably modified in 187 1, is strongly approved 
by the author. The last chapter, on the " Colonial Policy of the 
United States," contains a few vague generalizations of little use. 
Perhaps the best part of the whole book is the selected bibliography 
of some twenty-five pages. 

As a pioneer work on this subject, Mr. Ireland's book is to be 
welcomed. But much more remains to be done before a satisfactory 
text-book can be written. Epwm R A Seligman . 

The Economic Foundations of Society. By Achille Loria. 
Translated from the second French edition by Lindley M. 
Keasbey. London, Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. ; New York, 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1899. — 385 pp. 

It is difficult to estimate this volume properly. It combines so 
many good and bad features; so many shrewd observations on 
modern society, together with so much vicious reasoning ; so much 
erudition, with such persistent iteration of a false thesis ; such wide 
acquaintance with the facts of history and so little appreciation of 
their real significance, that the reader is at a loss to know whether 
to rank the book among the great economic treatises, or to consign 
it to a place in the category of " crank literature." On the whole, 
it is worth reading, for two reasons. In the first place, it furnishes 
a distinctly original view of industrial society and of the forces 
which dominate it, and is certain to make the reader reexamine some 
of the premises of his social philosophy. In the second place, it is 
an excellent example of the facility with which a skillful writer can 
bend all the facts of literature, history and science to the sup- 
port of his thesis. In this respect, the work before us resembles 
Mr. George's Progress and Poverty, though it is by no means so read- 
able. It should be remembered, however, that in this particular it 
probably shares a fault common to all translations. 

The strength of the work is found, not in the author's position, 
but in the array of evidence which he has gathered to its support 
and the skill with which he has presented it. For this reason the 
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reviewer hesitates to outline the author's position, lest an injustice 
be done. Care is, therefore, taken to use the author's own words, so 
far as this method is consistent with the necessary brevity. 

The division of society into two great classes, those who work 
and those who accumulate wealth, is not, says the author, due to 
conditions inherent in human nature, but to " certain historical tend- 
encies that are bound to disappear at a later stage of social evolu- 
tion." The first of these historical tendencies is the suppression 
of free land. "While free lands exist that can be cultivated by 
labor alone, and when a man without capital may, if he choose, 
establish himself upon an unoccupied area, capitalistic property is 
out of the question ; as no laborer is disposed to work for a capi- 
talist when he can labor on his own account upon land that costs him 
nothing." " Access to free lands, whence laborers derive their 
power and independence, must consequently be, in some way, cut 
off before capital can acquire any profits." One wonders that it did 
not occur to the author that lands may be of different degrees of 
fertility ; that, if the unoccupied area is of an inferior grade, the 
laborer might prefer to work for a capitalist rather than to take up 
free land ; and that those who occupy the better grades of land will 
enjoy a rent, even though free lands still exist. 

With the suppression of the free lands, according to the author, 
comes the exploitation of the laborer, followed, on the one hand, by 
the reduction of wages to a minimum and, on the other, by the 
creation of a capitalistic class who succeed in obtaining an income 
without working. " Besides thus radically affecting distribution, 
the suppression of the free land also exercises two opposing influ- 
ences on production." On the one hand, the suppression of the 
free land, and the consequent reduction of the laborers to a position 
of dependence, brings order out of chaos, coordinates the efforts of 
laborers and substitutes cooperation for isolated production. This 
means an increase in the productive capability of a community, and 
from that point of view is an advancement. But, on the other hand, 
such compulsory cooperation is still inferior to voluntary coopera- 
tion ; and accordingly, in the interest of larger production, voluntary 
cooperation is the end toward which social progress is tending. In 
accordance with this tendency, slavery has given way to serfdom, 
and serfdom to the wage system, which must in its turn give way to 
something better; because social and economic institutions are dic- 
tated by capitalistic property, in the interests of a larger production 
of wealth. 
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This is not a bad idea ; but what has the suppression of free land 
to do with it ? Here we meet the author's main thesis. 

In order to support itself, capitalistic property must furthermore have 
recourse to a series of what we may call connective institutions, whose 
special function it is to guarantee property against all reaction on the part 
of those excluded from the soil. The most important of these so-called 
connective institutions are : morality, law and politics. These great social 
phenomena may, accordingly, be regarded as organic products of capital- 
istic property; as property, at least, metamorphoses and adopts them to 
suit its own ends [Introduction, p. 9]. 

In support of this thesis, the author finds that current moral ideas 
are the product of the self-interest of the propertied class, and 
are invented for the purpose of suppressing the aspirations of the 
propertyless class and of holding them in awe of the moral law. 
Even religion and the idea of God are inventions designed to sup- 
plement the force of the moral law and lend sanctity to its decrees 
in defense of property. Law lends its sanctions to the support of 
the same conspiracy. Even where these forces are exercised in 
defense of the poor and as a check against wealth and greed, we 
have but another evidence of the same tendency. That is to say, if 
individual capitalists were to go too far in this exploitation, revolution 
would follow, and the capitalistic class would suffer. Hence it is 
necessary for capitalists as a class to bring morality, religion and law 
into play, to check the excesses of individual capitalists. 

While it is perfectly evident that the author is suffering from a 
kind of intellectual astigmatism, any one who is at all informed 
as to the social and economic conditions of a large part of the con- 
tinent of Europe, especially the southern and eastern part, can 
readily understand how such views could be acquired. A student 
naturally filled with generous impulses and a love of justice, whose 
studies had lifted his mind into the broader, freer air of economic 
enlightenment, but whose field of observations was a country where 
the ownership of land carried with it social prestige, moral privilege 
and political power, where moral ideas and political and social tradi- 
tions are the creation of the landholding aristocracy, where rational 
ideas of economic freedom and the mobility of labor are resisted by 
a public opinion of adamantine impenetrability, might be excused 
for taking a pessimistic view. 

When he comes to politics, the third of his "connective institutions," 
the author is on safer ground. It is well known how jealous prop- 
erty holders have been of their political prerogatives, and how 
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reluctantly they have yielded to the demands of the masses for 
political recognition. Even in the most democratic of modern 
nations, it is easy to see that wealth still has ways of making its 
influence felt The author, therefore, can find much to support his 
thesis, although he writes at times as though he had derived his 
knowledge of American history from a populist campaign speech. 
Nevertheless, one does not have to look far to find many illustrations 
that show the subserviency of publicists and officials to the interests 
of capital. These illustrations lend powerful support to the doctrine 
that politics and government are the creatures of wealth and exist 
solely for its protection. One needs only to recall the fact that a 
holy horror was expressed in certain quarters at the suggestion that 
the Supreme Court had gone wrong and needed righting on the sub- 
ject of the income tax, while a little later, writers in these same 
quarters were gravely trying to account for the "culpable ignorance" 
of the Supreme Court as to the anti-trust law; or that the first 
serious attempt to enforce anti-trust laws in more than one state 
was made when they were found to apply to labor organizations; 
or that many of those who oppose all attempts to regulate railroad 
freight and passenger rates, on the grounds of high moral justice, 
are still quite willing to prosecute a cab driver who charges them 
more than the legal fare. 

The author makes a really brilliant point, when he argues that 
most of the political advancement of the masses has been brought 
about by the " bi-partition of the revenues," through the rise of the 
bourgeoisie. Two kinds of property, land and capital — two kinds 
of revenue, rent and interest — thus come into competition. The 
owners of the two kinds of revenue find their interests antagonistic ; 
and out of this rivalry the masses gain advantages, through the 
desire of each of the rival classes to array them on its side. 

The argument suffers occasionally through an incomplete mastery 
of economic principles — as on page 213, where it is held that a tax 
on land is an indirect tax on labor : " when reduced thus to an assess- 
ment on landed revenue alone," says the author, " this tax is usually 
shifted upon the consumer ; it becomes, in other words, an indirect 
tax on the laboring classes." It is interesting to see how every- 
thing is made to support his thesis. Even progressive taxation is 
shown to be "in the interest of those whom it burdens" (p. .225). 
The reader must expect to find many other passages which are vague 
and whimsical in the extreme. 

In support of the fundamental idea of the work — that economic 
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revenue is the basis of political sovereignty — the author is able to 
present a very strong, if not absolutely convincing, argument. The 
greatest weakness of the reasoning lies in the difficulty of distin- 
guishing between an economic and a military advantage. For exam- 
ple, did the robber barons rise to power because their castles were 
strong from a military standpoint, or because they were advanta- 
geously located from an economic standpoint ? It will at once appear 
that there is little difference between the two ideas. Again, when the 
invention of modern missile weapons compelled a revolution in mili- 
tary organization and tactics, did political sovereignty pass from the 
nobles to the commons because the commons were then the source 
of military strength, or was it because the rise of standing armies 
made the government dependent upon the wealth-producing classes 
for revenues to support the armies. On the whole, it would look as 
though an ingenious writer might make a very strong argument in 
favor of the counter thesis, that military power is the basis of politi- 
cal sovereignty. T N Carver 

Oberlin College. 

Urgeschichte des Ackerbaues und der Viehzucht. Dr. Joh. 
Richard Mucke. Greifswald, Julius Abel, 1898. — xxiv, 404 pp. 

The chief value of this book lies in the introduction, in which 
the author makes an able plea for the application of the statistical 
method to prehistoric problems. We should not proceed, he says, 
on the presumption that order was evolved out of original disorder, 
but should rather regard social development as a whole and seek to 
discover the principle of continuity. Ethnologists have contented 
themselves with collecting accounts of primitive people. These have 
been used to support various a priori theories of the origin and evo- 
lution of institutions, no two of which are in accord. Premising 
uniformity and continuity, the facts of primitive life should be taken 
as typical examples of the evolutional order, and classified and 
arranged by the statistical method. Instead of subjective opinion, 
we should then have objective knowledge of the relations existing 
among the phenomena of social growth. 

Passing over to the origin of agriculture and herding, Dr. Mucke 
rightly opposes the older view that hunting, agriculture and herding 
constitute steps in the evolutional process. With Westermarck and 
Starcke, he emphasizes the importance of place, rather than time, in 
determining the development. Agriculture originated in lowlands, 



